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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINES 

Sir: 

I found my copy of The North American Review at my home last 
evening and noted in the Table of Contents an article entitled "Two Pillars 
of the British Merchant Marine" I. — By Sydney Brooks, whom you justly 
term "one of the ablest English publicists". Having long been desirous that 
the United States should have a Merchant Marine of its own great enough to 
be commensurate with the importance of the nation, I read the article with 
especial interest. 

That Lloyds' Register is one of the pillars of the British merchant marine 
is cheerfully acknowledged, but that it should therefore also become one of 
the pillars of the American merchant marine, as insinuatingly set forth by Mr. 
Brooks, without saying so in so many words, cannot be conceded. 

He refers to the "sound judgment" of Senator Jones in recognizing the 
importance of his two pillars — ^Lloyds' Register and Lloyds' Insurance — to the 
British Merchant Marine and that "the goal he (Senator Jones) has set him- 
self seems an eminently right and rational one to strive for" even though the 
Senator may "so far as American Shipping is concerned desire to oust the 
influence and authority of the great British organizations." 

Whether or not the effort made by the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, at- 
tempts to oust the British organizations is not pertinent to my thought in 
writing now to you, but surely if the said British organizations have done so 
much for a British merchant marine, the United States, by their importance 
among the nations of the earth, their geographical position, their enormous 
resources and by their past experience in upbuilding are fully warranted in 
following, somewhat late to be sure, the brilliant example of the great British 
nation in having their own pillars of strength. That such pillars of our own 
must be free from the control of any foreign agency or organization should go 
without saying. 

The article almost to the end is a clear, interesting and detailed narrative 
of the usefulness of a Classification Society. It is rather too much detailed, 
for the impression is conveyed that a Classification Society performs marvel- 
ous duties, which, however, are considered by the societies themselves as being 
not extraordinary, but only all in the day's work. The excessive detail in 
description is, however, not important. 

The account so well and so completely describes the aims, performance and 
accomplishment of those "merchants, ship owners, shipbuilders and under- 
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writers and marine engineers", who with the same thought of those others who 
in 1834 reorganized British Lloyds, did reorganize on February 1916, and carry 
on the work of the American Bureau of Shipping, that in all sincerity, I ask 
your permission to republish it (of course, with proper credit) merely changing 
it to read American Bureau of Shipping instead of Lloyds' Register and mak- 
ing the figures to suit. 

The author displays no knowledge of the accomplishments of the American 
Bureau, which does not claim the advantage of the hoary age of eighty-five 
years, an age that naturally commands a certain prestige, but a few inquiries 
from headquarters would have convinced him that the Bureau is very much 
alive, and while it may not yet, due to certain opinions also very ancient that 
still obtain to some degree in the United States, have achieved the full ambi- 
tion of its supporters and its rank and file, it takes a high degree of satisfaction 
in the success that has been attained. But then perhaps this is too much to 
expect of an English publicist. A keen, analytical, inspiringly American Edi- 
tor may do this, perhaps. 

Senator Jones and Representative Edmonds, the sponsors for the two bills 
which were finally merged and passed as the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
evidently gave the whole subject of the Merchant Marine, Classification, 
Insurance and co-relative matters very careful consideration. They must 
have made a great many inquiries warranting the mention made of the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping, though such mention was made without any seeking 
of the Bureau. 

They must have found good reasons for such action; all of the reasons men- 
tioned by the author in describing his "Pillars", as well as some special reasons, 
for the text of the bill throughout shows the way in which an American mer- 
chant marine may again make "the Stars and Stripes to be seen on every 
ocean " as mentioned in the article, even though the United States may not 
soon again accompUsh its old and new records of "launching twice as many 
tons as Great Britain." 

The author says: 

The United States Government may compel its own vessels to obtain their classi- 
fication at the American Bureau, (this, by the way, has only been done within the 
last six months), but the private American ship owner I conceive will prefer in the 
future, as in the past, to go to Lloyds' Register. 

I do not burden this communication with statistics, which will be furnished 
if desired, but you may take my word for it that existing facts absolutely 
prove this conception to be wrong. 

In this connection, it is curious that the English author does not even hint 
at the credit due to the British Corporation for Classification and Registry, 
a corporation of his own country founded in 1890 and still active, which 
has undoubtedly had a very great effect on shipping developments notably 
in structural methods and in types of ships. See Pages 230-231 : — Kirkaldy's 
British Shipping, etc. 
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The American Bureau of Shipping has no quarrel with the British nation or 
any of its organizations. We recognize the extraordinary solidarity of the 
British people as a most admirable quality, a solidarity that never fails in 
unitedly working for the benefit of Great Britain, a solidarity that has only 
seemed to fail in binding to the United Kingdom its other appanage, Ireland. 
Is it not time that the American people followed so good and efficient an 
example? Yield to British organizations, and it consistently follows that 
there will be neither an American Merchant Marine or any other great enter- 
prise. What would the United States have become had they been governed by 
British organizations when the Declaration of Independence was written? 
Lest we forget the lessons of 1915-1917, when we had no ships with which to 
distribute either our products or our forces, we must always bear in mind that 
the United States can, more than ever, perform any duty assumed, provided 
a reasonable forethought be exercised, and if past accomplishments, despite all 
propaganda, mean anything to this nation, they mean that the nation must 
rely on its own organizations, not on foreign corporations, be they ever so old 
and competent. 

Stevenson Taylor. 

New York City. 



STRIKING AGAINST THE PUBLIC 

Sie: 

What are known as "public service corporations" often have real and 
serious grievances. For example, several urban traction companies in various 
cities recently complained of the unfair competition of jitney omnibus 
lines which the municipal authorities either established or at least authorized. 
For such complaints there were, beyond doubt, ample grounds. 

Consider what that competition means. A trolley company makes a large 
investment in plant, practically all of which is immovable — tracks, power 
plants, car-sheds. It pays heavy franchise and other taxes. It is compelled 
to keep the streets well paved, and to clear them of snow in winter. It is re- 
quired to run its cars with a certain frequency at all times, regardless of the 
weather and regardless of whether there is sufficient patronage to make the 
running of them profitable. 

Then the omnibus drivers are permitted to compete with them, running 
their vehicles on the same streets with the cars. They make not one cent of 
permanent investment of any kind. They pay only a trifling tax, or license fee. 
They run practically as they please, getting the cream of business in the rush 
hours, and suspending operations whenever traffic is so light as to be unprofit- 
able or when the weather is bad and the pavements slippery. Having no im- 
movable property, they are free at any moment to quit the place and remove 
to some other city which promises better business. Such competition with 
chartered companies may be or may not be legal. Some courts seem inclined 



